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THE OFFERTORY RITE 


HE participation of the faithful in the Mass is a very 
( live question today. The liturgical movement has 


done a great deal to emphasize the social character 

of the holy Sacrifice and to make the laity conscious 

of the share they have in the priesthood of Christ as 
members of His mystical body. The teaching of the Church 
on this point has been stated so many times in recent years 
that there is no need to return to it here. Our purpose is rather to 
examine, in the light of history, the manner in which the faithful 
of an earlier day participated in the offering of the elements of the 
Sacrifice and to trace the reasons for the decline of this feature of 
the Christian service. 


We cannot expect to present, within the limits of this study, 
all the information on the question that the researches of modern 
scholars have made available, but we hope to outline and to illus- 
trate from the sources the outstanding features of the development 
of this rite. We propose to do this in a series of three articles which 
will deal with the problem under the following headings: 


1. The development of the offertory rite in the first eight 
centuries. 


2. The decline of the offertory rite from the eighth to the 
twelfth century. 


3. The offertory rite from the late middle ages to the present 
lime. 
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I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE OFFERTORY RITE IN THE FIRST 
EIGHT CENTURIES 


In the various references to the Eucharist found in the New 
Testament and in the writings of the Apostolic Fathers,’ there is 
no evidence to show the manner in which the bread and wine were 
provided for the Sacrifice. Even St. Justin, who has left us in his 
first Apology a fairly complete account of the eucharistic service 
at Rome in the second century, is quite indefinite on .this point. 
He remarks merely that “bread and wine and water are brought 
forward.”"** We may no doubt presume that in the primitive 
Church the elements were provided either by the priest himself or 
by the family in whose home the holy Sacrifice was celebrated. 

By the middle of the third century the Church was well 
organized in the larger centers and the number of communicants 
was considerable. We know, for instance, that at the time of Pope 
Cornelius (d. 253) there were at Rome forty-six priests, seven 
deacons, seven subdeacons, ninety-four minor clergy, and fifteen 
hundred widows, sick and needy dependent on the charity of the 
Church.’ On the basis of these figures it has been estimated that the 
Christian population of the Eternal City was not less than forty 
thousand at this period. To provide the elements of the Sacrifice 
and sufficient bread and wine for Communion of the Sunday con- 
gregations in each domus ecclesiae would demand considerable or- 
ganization. We have no information how the problem was met 
at Rome, but a chance remark of St. Cyprian (d. 258) throws 
some light on the manner in which the Church in Northern Africa 
handled the situation. Rebuking a rich lady of Carthage for her 
lack of charity, he asks her: ‘“‘How could you think that you 
celebrated the Lord’s Supper when you paid no attention to the 
corban, and how can you come to the Lord’s house without a sac- 
rifice and eat part of the sacrifice which the poor have offered?’” 


*All these references are collected in a convenient volume: J. Quasten, 
Monumenta eucharistica et liturgica vetustissima, Florilegium Patristicum, VII, 
1 (Bonn, 1935), pp. 1-21. 

*Apology I, c. 67. 

*These figures are contained in a letter of St. Cornelius to Bishop’ Fabius 
of Antioch, quoted by Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History, Bk. VI, c. 43. 

“De opere et eleemosynis c. 15. 
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Apparently, then, the individual worshiper was bound not only 
to contribute to the community poor-box (corban) but also to 
make an offering at the altar, and from the words of St. Cyprian 
it is quite clear that this offering was nothing more or less than 
the bread and wine of the Sacrifice. 


There is evidence in the fourth century both in the writings 
of the Fathers and in the regulations passed by the Councils that 
the offering of bread and wine by the faithful was a privilege ac- 
corded only to those in good standing who intended to com- 
municate at the Mass. The bishops of Spain assembled at Elvira 
in 305 decreed that the oblation of those who do not communicate 
is not to be received.® St. Ambrose (d. 397), remonstrating with 
the Emperor Valentinian who was on the point of restoring pagan 
worship, writes to him as follows: ‘““What will you answer to 
the priest when he says to you: the Church requires not your 
gifts because you have adorned the temples of the heathen with 
your gifts; the altar of Christ refuses your oblations because you 
have erected an altar to the idol-gods’’?* This privilege which was 
denied to penitents and catechumens, and a fortiori to public sin- 
ners and heretics, was the visible symbol of the participation of the 
faithful in the offering of the Sacrifice and the sign of their mem- 
bership in the Christian community. In her penitential discipline 
the Church showed how highly she valued this right to offer bread 
and wine. Pope Felix III (d. 492) in dealing with the case of 
minor clerics and religious who had allowed themselves to be re- 
baptized in an heretical sect lays down the rule that they are to be 
treated as public penitents for seven years; at the end of this 
period they may assist at Mass, but only after an additional two 
years are they to be allowed to make the offering of bread and 
wine." 

It was customary throughout the West to read during the 
eucharistic service the names of those who offered. This ceremony 


"Hefele-Leclerq, Histoire des conciles, I, p. 237. 

*Epistle 17, 14. 

"Epistle 13; Thiel, p. 263. The use of this penalty for serious sins persists 
until at least the end of the ninth century; cf. Nicolas I, Epistle 139. Mon, 
Germ. Hist. Epist. IV, p. 659. 
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was given a particular solemnity at Rome where the names were 
read within the Canon and very probably at that point where the 
memento of the living now appears. Pope Innocent I, writing 
about the year 415 to Decentius the bishop of the nearby diocese 
of Gubbio, states that it is the practice of Rome “‘first to commend 
the offerings to God and then to recite within the mysteries the 
names of those whose offerings they are.’ This commending or 
dedication of the oblations refers in all probability to the secret 
prayer which originally in the Roman rite bore the title: Oratio 
super oblata. In the oldest Mass book that has come down to us, 
the so-called Leonine sacramentary, the super oblata prayers fre- 
quently allude to the practice of the people of offering bread and 
wine. One example of these ancient prayers, many of which are 
undoubtedly as early as the middle of the fifth century, will suffice 
to illustrate this: ‘‘Gratefully do we offer, O Lord, earthly gifts 
on Thy altars that we may obtain heavenly ones; temporal things 
we give that we may receive eternal ones. Through Christ our 
Lord.’” 

That the bread and wine offered by the people were actually 
used in the Sacrifice is evident from an anecdote related by Paul 
the Deacon, the biographer cf Gregory the Great. On one of the 
great stational days when the pontiff was distributing holy Com- 
munion, he noticed that a lady to whom he was about to offer the 
consecrated particle was smiling. Taken aback at this apparent 
levity, he passed by without giving her Communion. After the 
ceremony was over, he questioned her why she presumed to smile 
when she was about to receive the body of the Lord. The woman, 
frightened by this public inquisition, stammered out that she had 
smiled because she had recognized the bread which he had offered 
her as one that she had made with her own hands.” 

There seem to be no grounds to dispute the opinion com- 
monly held today that, during the first six centuries at least, the 
bread of the Eucharist was the common bread of the home. We 
may assume that it was carefully prepared and it may have been 


®Epistle 25, 5. 
*Sacramentarium Leonianum, Feltoe, p. 10. 
Pauli Diaconi, Gregorii Vita, 23. 
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baked in a special form. From illustrations in the frescoes of the 
catacombs,” it would appear to have had the form of small round 
loaves with a cross on the top—something like our modern hot- 
cross buns. At the end of the sixth century, Gregory the Great 
speaks of the eucharistic breads as coronae (crowns),” and the 
name is no doubt indicative of the shape in which they were 
prepared. 


At what point in the service was the offering of bread and 
wine made? As far as Rome is concerned there is no difficulty. Ordo 
Romanus primus, a description of the papal Mass about the year 
700, states that after the gospel the deacon of the Mass goes to 
the altar and spreads the corporal; the pontiff at his throne sings, 
in the meantime, the Dominus vobiscum and the Oremus, just as 
today. The Ordo then describes the offertory rite as follows: 

The pontiff accompanied by the first notary and the first defensor, 

goes down to the senatorium and receives the oblations of the prin- 

ces in order. The archdeacon following him receives the cruets of 

wine and empties them into the major chalice which is held by a 

subdeacon who in turn is followed by an acolyte holding the scyphus 

into which the major chalice is emptied when full. The oblations re- 

ceived by the pope are passed to a subdeacon who puts them in a 

linen sack held by two acolytes. The offerings of the rest of the peo- 

ple are received by the hebdomary bishop who places them in the 

linen sack with his own hands. A deacon follows him and takes the 

cruets of wine which he pours into the scyphus. . . . The pontiff 
then goes to the women’s side of the church and accepts their of- 
ferings in like manner.” 
The Ordo goes on to tell of the offerings made by the clergy present 
and the arrangement of the offerings on the altar by the archdea- 
con. In the meanwhile the choir has been singing the “‘offertory,”’ 
which was not a single verse as at present but a whole psalm with 


the antiphon repeated after each verse. 


In the above description we see the offertory ceremony at its 
culmination. Though the document which has been quoted cannot 
be dated earlier than the eighth century, nevertheless it describes 
this rite essentially as it was at Rome from the fifth to the tenth 
century. We may assume that in the ordinary parish church on a 


“J. Wilpert, Fractio panis (Paris, 1896), pp. 83-84. 
®Dialogorum, IV, 55. 
*%Ordo Romanus primus, ed. R. Stapper (Miinster, 1933), p. 23. 
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Sunday the same ceremony was performed, though naturally it 
would be less solemn in character owing to the smaller number of 
clergy; the priest with his deacon, subdeacon and acolytes would 
receive the offerings of bread and wine made by the people. In 
smaller churches, as for example the shrines of the martyrs in the 
neighborhood of Rome, where the attendance was meager, the ele- 
ments of the Sacrifice were often supplied from the papal palace at 
St. John Lateran. The Liber Pontificalis relates that Pope John 
III (561-574) “‘saw to it that the oblation, cruets and lights were 
provided every Sunday from the Lateran for the cemeteries.’’™ 


In concluding this short summary of the development of the 
offertory rite, a word of warning may not be out of place. Enthu- 
siastic devotees of the ancient Roman rite sometimes give the im- 
pression that the offertory ceremony was a solemn procession in 
which the people came forward and placed their gifts of bread and 
wine on the altar or on a credence table in the sanctuary. There is 
no documentary evidence that such was ever the case at Rome. On 
the contrary, Ordo Romanus primus states explicitly that the 
pontiff goes down (descendit) to the senatorium; that is, he left 
the sanctuary, which in the Roman basilica was elevated some four 
or five feet above the rest of the church, and went down the steps to 
the body of the church and there, along with his assistants, received 
the oblations. If there was any procession, it consisted simply in 
the people coming forward to the front of the basilica as they today 
do for Communion; and even that is uncertain; it may well have 
been that the pope and clergy received the offerings as they passed 
among the people. The term ‘“‘offertory procession’’ might better 
be reserved for that striking feature of Oriental liturgies called the 
proscomidé in which the elements of the Sacrifice are carried in 
solemn procession to the altar. 


V. L. KENNEDY, C.S.B. 
Toronto, Ontario 


47 iber Pontificalis, ed. L. Duchesne, I, p. 305. Similar measures were taken 
by Gregory III (731-741) for the feast days of the martyrs; cf. ibid., p. 421. 
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THE UNIVERSE AS A SACRAMENT 


OD prepared this world as a dwelling place fit for man, 
and when He had made it, ‘“‘He saw that it was good.”’ 
As a good thing it was endowed with everything 
which it required for its proper existence. By the In- 
carnation, however, the universe received a new perfec- 

tion which overflowed its nature. It was consecrated uniquely to 
Christ, to become as it were a fitting environment for His mystical 
body. To seek confirmation of this truth we can appeal to any lev- 
el of human investigation, for as St. Paul said, the invisible things 
of God are known by the things He has made. In the realm of phy- 
sics and in philosophy, and finally in the realm of the living con- 
crete theology which is the liturgy, is this supernatural fact mani- 
fested to human investigation. 

The physicist seeks to know more unerringly the nature of 
the physical universe by examining matter and its activity. He 
must do this because the nature of the physical world does not pro- 
claim itself to our conscience as does our own nature. It is only by 
laborious experiment and study that the mind progresses toward 
more accurate estimates of this hidden thing which we call nature. 
But in time the instruments and methods used by the physicist have 
become more perfect and the results gained from the use of the 
more perfect instruments have been such as the older Newtonian 
theory of the universe could not conveniently assimilate. The new 
theory which combines these new discoveries is known as the ‘‘Gen- 
eral Relativity Theory.”’ In brief, this theory is the physicist’s way 
of explaining that in order to know accurately the activity (which 
is equivalent to nature for him) of any body, he must consider as 
a determining element in that action every other force throughout 
the universe. In activity everything physical is linked up with ev- 
erything else. To the savant this means that in nature there is real- 
ly no such thing as a distinct frontier, no such thing as a body or 
particle isolated and sufficient to itself. In their own mute fashion 
his instruments point out to the physicist that all bodies are pro- 
ducts of the combined activities of all the rest of the physical uni- 
verse, even to the remotest star or particle. If these conclusions mean 
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anything it is safe to infer that Christ’s body was linked actively 
to every part and corner of the universe, for so beautiful a har- 
mony of interactions as His body is would require in a special way 
the cooperation of all other activities in nature. 


The methods and language used by philosophers differ from 
those of physicists; but they are aware of similar truths which man- 
ifest the same conclusion. To Aristotle and St. Thomas the uni- 
verse meant a whole and complete thing. As such it gave character 
and significance to the parts which composed it, because a part has 
much more meaning if one knows the whole thing to which it be- 
longs. For they considered that a whole was more perfect than a 
part; and as the perfection of any thing, the whole is in a sense the 
form of it. Aristotle thought of the ultimate sphere or circumfer- 
ence of the heavens as a sort of form of the universe. As the form of 
the universe it gave a unity of meaning and direction to all parts 
within it, for the form of anything is in a sense the harmony of 
its parts, which coordinates all their activities to one end. Because 
of this single harmony of the direction of all activities in the uni- 
verse, St. Thomas could more readily support his principle of the 
continuity of all existence among creatures, from lowest to high- 
est. There were, he affirmed, no real interruptions in the ascendant 
course of material being which God’s economy has caused to issue 
forth from the least perfect and amorphous stuff. From meaning- 
less lumps of material through plants and animals to men matter 
strives in its journey, and at this point its progressive role is finish- 
ed, for beings enter from man’s nature into the realm of pure spirit 
without a break in existence. 


Maurice Blondel’s metaphysical works (La pensée and L’étre 
et les étres) develop these aspects of the great master’s thought more 
fully. He elaborates the meaning of the successive progress of beings 
and thought from bare promise in amorphous matter to its trans- 
cendant fruition in man. Here matter renders its final service and 
proves inadequate as a co-principle to man’s spirit, in which being 
issues forth into the ineffable realm of spirit. This material uni- 
verse, says Blondel, is an immense indeterminate totality; a vast sea 
of strivings toward determinate existence. After many failures and 
by-products, its perfect product appears in man’s body. The more 
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perfect a product is, he observes, the more immense and complicated 
are the forces which must be brought into the producing ac- 
tivity, as for example in a diamond or a pearl. So it is proper that 
the entire universe should be enlisted as the agent for so perfect a 
product. Moreover, man’s body is like an inventory of all the per- 
fections of nature; he recapitulates the physical universe as a micro- 
cosm does the macrocosm. Again, his body is as a kernel to which 
all nature is as a husk. In the kernel is found the meaning and pur- 
pose of all that surrounds it. So man’s body is the end of the physi- 
cal universe and the final preparation for spirit. 


In Christ’s Incarnation, however, something further happen- 
ed to the universe. It became sanctified and consecrated. When 
Christ took a human body, the universe acquired a new and high- 
er end; because, as St. Thomas says, matter is always directed to 
form, and the less perfect to the more perfect. Therefore it is fitting 
that every part of the universe should be re-directed towards the 
essentially nobler form and perfection which is Christ. Not only by 
subordination to the more perfect, but also by physical continuity 
and antecedence, was the universe united under Christ. For this rea- 
son it has become sacred, because Christ was the Lamb of God— 
the Consecrated One; and He gave this character to the universe be- 
cause the highest form is always the final explanation of all lower 
ones. Every particle in the universe had its role in the production of 
Christ’s body, and by this participation it became consecrated in 
Christ and through Him. 

It is not an exaggeration therefore to consider the universe 
as a cathedral consecrated to God by the holy event of the coming 
of the Lamb. Because its highest form was sacred, it gained a sacred 
aspect from this form by participation. It is a habitus, as it were, 
of the body of Christ; and the habitus or environment of a thing 
gains its significance from the substance to which it belongs, because 
it is only an accident in its own right. 

Consequently, not only should all flesh rejoice at such an event 
as the Incarnation, but also all stones and stars, electrons and 
mountains. All corporeal being leaped into a new dignity of exist- 
ence by the birth of one Child. And one reads accordingly in Psalm 
92: ““Elevaverunt fumina vocem suam, elevaverunt flumina fluctus 
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suos—The floods have lifted up their voice, the floods have lifted 
up their waves.” 

The deep insight that the men of faith have had into this 
truth is revealed throughout the liturgy of the Church. The whole 
of Lauds is a hymn of praise to God at: which the entire order of 
nature is invited to assist. Especially is this appeal made in the 
Benedicite canticle and the Laudate psalms. The classes of objects 
in nature are made into a litany of praise: “‘O ye sun and moon, 
bless the Lord: O ye stars of heaven, bless the Lord . . . O ye light 
and darkness, bless the Lord: O ye lightnings and clouds, bless the 
Lord, etc.’’ (Benedicite canticle) . 

Again the truth is embodied in the entire sacramental system. 
These lifeless bodies become aids in the spiritual journey of Chris- 
tians in Christ, just as on a natural level they are made servants to 
man’s natural needs. Nothing created escapes God’s economy. This 
thought is brought out very beautifully in the blessing of a church, 
where the walls and stones are consecrated anew to Christ in a spec- 
ial manner. 

In this wisdom the proper sphere of liturgical action is the en- 
tire world. This is what one would reasonably expect, for the world 
is the environment of Christ’s mystical body. Nothing else that is 
corporeal approaches this body in dignity and consequently every- 
thing corporeal is destined to serve its needs. The need of the mys- 
tical body is to live the life of Christ, its form; and therefore the 
corporeal world has become the consecrated instrument or means 
to this end: it is the cathedral of the mystical body. This cathedral 
is desecrated when man appropriates any particle or activity in the 
universe to his own exclusive and unhallowed purposes. To live 
liturgically is to avoid this misuse of the world about us. To avoid 
this misuse is to consecrate the purpose of every thought and ac- 
tion finally to Christ and through Him to the Father. “Ut cuncta 
nostra oratio et Operatio a te semper incipiat et per te coepta finiatur 
—That our every prayer and work may always begin from Thee, 
and may, thus begun, also end through Thee” (Prayer, Litany of 


All Saints) . 
JOSEPH MCDONALD 


New York City 
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THE MASS AND THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


O one doubts that there is a connection between the 
way of the cross and the holy sacrifice of the Mass. 
But when put to the task of explaining that con- 
nection more clearly one is apt to maintain a prudent 
silence or offer only a few vague and obscure ideas 

which one remembers from various attempts in the past to show 
that interrelation. By many, the way of the cross is looked upon 
as just one more devotion, albeit a very popular one. Others may 
say that it matters little whether we establish any relation or not 
between the way of the cross and the entire liturgical and Catholic 
scheme of life. They like the way of the cross as a very consoling 
devotion. Why bother about it further? Why explain the obvi- 
ous? 

In a preceding article of this series it was hinted that our atti- 
tude toward the passion of Christ is always in danger of becom- 
ing too subjective and sentimental unless we closely adhere to the 
spirit the Church expresses in those of her liturgical prayers which 
refer to the mysteries of Christ’s suffering and death. It was also 
pointed out that the meditations and prayers which we make use 
of in the way of the cross should not depart from the liturgical 
spirit of the Church. They should emphasize not on!ly the agon- 
izing aspects of Christ’s sufferings, but also the triumphant glory 
of the cross of Christ, as does the liturgy. 

All this is in accord with the spirit and aims of the liturgical 
movement. From the very beginning of the present liturgical move- 
ment in our century, the program, among other things, called for 
the “reanimation and sublimation of the devotions dear to the peo- 
ple by nourishing them at the source of the liturgy.’’ And, if it 
called for active and intelligent participation in the liturgy itself, as 
it did, it also called for active and intelligent participation in our 
popular devotions, so as to imbue them with the true liturgical and 
traditional religious sentiment of the Church and guard them 
against the dangers of exaggerated piety and sentimentalism. 

Our attitude toward the way of the cross will therefore be the 
correct one, and our making of the way of the cross will be intel- 
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ligently Catholic, if we try to understand how this devotion fits 
into the general Christian plan of life, especially how it is related 
to the sacrifice of the Mass. 

In times past, there were those who emphasized the mystical 
and symbolical explanation of the Mass, neglecting the sacrificial 
and sacramental aspect. Neither did they take into account the his- 
torical development of the prayers of the Mass, nor the general 
structure of the Mass itself. For these symbolists, the connection 
between the way of the cross and the Mass was easily explained. 
They merely, and quite gratuitously, took the successive parts of 
the Mass and placed them side by side with the successive parts of 
the passion of our Lord, then learnedly declared that each step in 
the Mass was mystically symbolical of a corresponding phase of the 
passion. Thus, they said, the procession of the priest and the min- 
isters to the altar before Mass represents Jesus leaving the cenacle 
with His disciples and going out to the Mount of Olives; the Con- 
fiteor symbolizes the agony in the garden; the priest going up to 
kiss the altar before the introit verse represents Jesus approaching 
His enemies to be betrayed by the kiss of Judas! And so on. 


We can still find books and pamphlets in our own day re- 
peating this mystical interpretation and parallelism of the different 
parts of the Mass with the phases of our Lord’s passion. But few 
contemporary writers will any longer urge this exaggerated and 
rather far-fetched explanation of the symbolists. Symbolical expla- 
nations have their place and purpose, but they should have regard 
for reason and historical truth. One need only read such recent 
works as The Liturgy of the Mass by Parsch (Herder), or The 
Mass-Drama by Busch (The Liturgical Press), to gain a true con- 
cept of the traditional meaning of the Mass prayers and their his- 
tory and structure. My Sacrifice and Yours by Michel (The Litur- 
gical Press) and Eucharistia by Kramp (Lohmann) can be read 
for further conviction. 

The liturgical movement has done much to pave the way for 
a clearer conception of the relation between the Mass and the way 
of the cross. On the other hand, there is still another difficulty to 
be overcome in establishing this relation. The way of the cross is 
often chiefly emotional and subjective and individualistic in the 
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manner in which it is prayed. We need only glance at the scores 
of meditations and devotions still in print to understand how ex- 
aggerated religious sentiment can become at the hands of well-in- 
tentioned writers of devotions for the way of the cross, as also of 
other devotions, if they neglect to take into account the spirit and 
genius of the Roman liturgy. It is this spirit, so aptly and inspir- 
ingly described by Edmund Bishop in his Liturgica Historica (Ox- 
ford, 1918), which must guide us if we wish to keep the religious 
sentiment of our devotion within its proper bounds. Should any- 
thing contrary to the spirit of the Roman liturgy creep in, this can 
hardly be due to the nature or purpose of the devotion itself or the 
mind of the Church, but rather to the individualism and subjec- 
tivism of our day, which has without doubt affected our devotions 
more than we are at first ready to believe. It has, in consequence, 
also affected our attitude toward the way of the cross and our 
method of performing this pious and wholesome exercise, either 
privately or publicly. 

It is not enough merely to deplore these facts. We must also 
seek a remedy. This can be found by establishing in our own minds 
the correct relation between the Mass and the way of the cross, and 
acting accordingly when attending Mass or when making the sta- 
tions. The best check on any pietistic excesses in the matter of a de- 
votion is no doubt to view it in relation to the Mass, which is the 
core of the liturgy and of all Christian life. In doing so, there are 
both theoretical and practical aspects to be considered. 

As the great Council of Trent solemnly taught long ago, the 
Mass is the renewal of the passion of the Lord. “‘Passio’’ here means 
not merely the events of the immediate suffering which quickly 
culminated in the death of Christ. The Mass contains the whole 
mystery of Christ, the God-Man. As often as the Mass is offered, 
the whole work of Christ’s redemption is enacted (secret of the 
ninth Sunday after Pentecost). Furthermore, the Mass is both a 
sacrifice and a sacrament, a realization having an efficacy ex opere 
operato and increasing sanctifying grace. 

The way of the cross, on the other hand, is efficacious ex opere 
operantis, deriving its spiritual values like all other holy actions 
from the Mass. But unlike many other devotions it centers in the 
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redeeming passion of Christ directly. We might say that the way of 
the cross represents in a human way what the Mass represents and 
enacts in a divine way. While it is a meditation, the way of the 
cross is also an historical commemoration, a psychological imita- 
tion, a moral imitation of the virtues of Christ in His passion. The 
stations of the cross are sacramentals, blessed as such by a solemn 
rite of the Church. Making the way of the cross therefore has that 
efficacy which comes from the use of a sacramental, actual graces 
and other spiritual and temporal favors. These are made more cer- 
tain, not merely by our own merits on which they also depend, 
but chiefly by the blessing of the Church, whereas private good 
works depend upon our own merits. The way of the cross is there- 
fore far less efficacious than the Mass, but more efficacious than 
pious works of our own choosing. 


From a more practical point of view, the way of the cross 
can be said to sharpen our consciousness of the historical reality of 
the passion nineteen hundred years ago, which is sacramentally 
contained and enacted in the Mass. By the way of the cross we vis- 
ualize more readily the human aspects of the passion; the reality 
of the human nature of Christ is made more vivid to us. The idea 
of Christ as the supreme mediator between God and man, the Christ 
of the Mass, is brought closer to us as human fellow-beings, and 
for this reason the way of the cross is a devotion which can and 
should bring us closer to the Mass itself. If it fails in this, it un- 
doubtedly fails as a Catholic devotion. Devotions should not only 
find their source in the liturgy, and be inspired by the liturgy, es- 
pecially the Mass, but they should reflect back upon the liturgy 
and serve as a means of bringing us closer to the liturgy and the 
liturgical spirit, the spirit of Christ and His Church. 


It is therefore very important that the making of the way 
of the cross engender in us especially the spirit of suffering, sacrifice, 
and union of our will with that of Christ. In other words, the 
sacrifice-mindedness of the Mass should thereby be fostered and in- 
creased in us. At the same time, the way of the cross should be a 
wholesome spiritual echo of the sacrifice-mindedness engendered 
and increased in us by active participation and co-offering of the 
Mass. Similarly, the way of the cross should be an echo of thanks- 
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giving, a means for increasing in us the spirit of the exhortation of 
St. Paul: ‘‘Giving thanks always for all things, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to God and the Father’ (Eph. v, 20). Again, 
it should be an incentive to the praise and adoration of Christ, who 
by His bodily death triumphed over the death of sin, and who 
continues to do so in the Mass, wherein He is in turn given the 
highest praise and adoration; it should spur us on to penance and 
propitiation for our sins, an essential part of the spirit of both the 
Mass and of the way of the cross; finally, it should beget in us 
the spirit of humble petition which is most perfectly carried out 
in the Mass. In this way, we shall intelligently correlate, not the 
parts of the Mass with the various phases of the passion, but rath- 
er the elements which make up the spirit of the Mass with the de- 
votional elements of the way of the Cross. 

If we thus center not only the way of the cross but all our 
devotions in the liturgy, then will our life as Christians appear 
as a complete and harmoniously arranged plan and not as a disar- 
ranged collection of separated parts, as is unfortunately too often 
the case. Then, too, with regard to the way of the cross, will this 
pious exercise properly serve as a remote but practical preparation 
for better and more fervent participation in the next Mass we at- 
tend, and as a strong incentive towards making us live the Mass ever 
more fully in our daily life. 


ROGER SCHOENBECHLER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 

















A CARDINAL SPEAKS 
II 


HE new liturgical action inaugurated by His Eminence 
af} Cardinal Villeneuve, archbishop of Quebec, we have 
; i seen, is based on the proper notion of the liturgy as 
y the Church’s public worship of God. But the whole 

purpose of the liturgy of the Church is by no means 
expressed or contained in the proper definition of it as the worship 
of God. The Church’s purpose in the enactment of her liturgical 
worship is much wider than that. 

“The Church wished in her liturgy, that is, in the unfolding 
of her performance of divine worship, to fulfil the threefold man- 
date confided to her by the Savior: namely, to instruct, to govern, 
and to sanctify the faithful. Actually the liturgy is the putting into 
effect of the doctrine of the Church; it is the ensemble of the laws 
by which the Church trains the people in her prayer; and finally 
it is the source to which the Church invites souls to come in order 
to draw therefrom moral purity and holiness’’ (p. 7.) 

For this reason it is impossible to give too much importance 
to the liturgy in our religious life. Liturgy is both the center and 
the heart of religion. This is true even in our day, when people 
make use of all sorts of means to imbue society with a religious 
spirit. How lamentable that, in doing so, they place organizations 
and works of all kinds outside the pale of the liturgy, whereas in all 
truth these have no Christian or supernatural efficacy except insofar 
as they proceed from the liturgy or help to restore it. In conse- 
quence, “‘the liturgical apostolate must hold the first rank among all 
the works of Catholic Action that are so necessary today’’ (p. 8). 

One of the chief functions of Catholic life is the teaching of 
religion, and this is to be accomplished in the first place by means 
of the liturgy. Christian worship was in fact organized in such a 
manner as to preach constantly the most basic mysteries of our 
holy faith, the august Trinity, the twofold nature of Jesus Christ, 
His work of universal redemption accomplished by His death on 
the cross. Day by day and in each of its two great cycles the liturgy 
unfolds before the eyes of the faithful the great truths of the Eu- 
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charist, the mystical union of Christians incorporated in Christ, 
justification through grace and the sacraments, and the sanctification 
and glorification of the elect of the Church. 


How well the Middle Ages understood these great truths and 
realized them in their cathedrals, ‘‘veritable bibles in stone’; and 
how in those days even the people who could neither read nor write 
would learn and fix in their memories the theology of Christianity 
by intelligent participation in the ceremonies unfolding themselves 
to their view! There is much, perhaps, that we have forgotten or 
have neglected only too thoroughly. Can we not say that Protest- 
antism has had its influence on our Catholic customs? “‘At all 
events there has been a tendency to give a predominant importance 
in our ceremonies to discourse, which has ended by turning the ser- 
mon into a sort of eloquence, quite academic and too often sterile, 
and we then proceed to present to the astonished and often fatigued 
gaze of the people a series of rites that they do not understand” 
(p. 8). 

And yet! If we realiy wish not only to imbue with a Chris- 
tian spirit mystical souls called to a high degree of spirituality, 
but also to have the simple faithful know their religion well 
enough to live it, it will be necessary to use the liturgy as a medium 
of instruction which will enlighten and inspire the whole con- 
gregation of the parishioners. 


This is indeed also the way to train people for societal life. 
Can we not say that the principles of hierarchy and order in mod- 
ern societies are misunderstood even by Christians because peo- 
ple have come to frequent our churches without understanding and 
without learning the lessons which the liturgy was created to 
teach them? How were the barbarians of old turned into the ad- 
mirable Christians of the Middle Ages, if not through their sub- 
mission to the hierarchical order and to the external ceremonial 
rules of the Church, the observance of the Sunday, assistance at 
the holy Sacrifice, observance of the paschal precept, of the fasts 
and vigils, as also of other liturgical prescriptions—all of which 
disposed them to accept likewise the necessary canons of moral 
and social life? 
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Similarly in the new order that is developing among the 
societies of men, these will not be imbued with the Christian spirit 
that ought to inspire them if the sacred liturgy does not preserve 
or regain its proper role. We have here all the more reason for giv- 
ing our sacred ceremonies the full beauty and meaning belonging 
to them, so that our churches be not emptied and that those fre- 
quenting them may there draw both saving doctrine and life. 
“Here is a consideration that must force itself on all pastors of 
souls who are solicitous not only of feeding the flock that has so 
far remained faithful, but also of conserving the future and of 
securing for the generations of tomorrow an intense and sanctify- 
ing Christian life’’ (pp. 8-9). 

Such is the true function of the liturgy of the Church, which 
is at once worship of God and spiritual training school for the 
people. It will be both the one and the other to the fullest extent 
only when it is dealt with in accordance with its true nature as 
indicated by the mind and the prescriptions of the Church. Far 
from our being influenced by extrinsic conditions and subjective 
desires or emotions, it is always the liturgy itself that is both 
primary in place and the supreme standard of all else. 


“It is a most elementary matter, therefore, not to confuse 
the liturgical sense with religious sensibility as such, with private 
devotion, pious caprice, or even vulgarity of taste. To communi- 
cate with a Host that is larger or smaller, or more round or less, 
to receive Communion from this celebrant rather than from that, 
to approach the altar at the side of a friend or a confrere, to prefer 
an hour of adoration before the Blessed Sacrament to holy Mass— 
this may come close to acting more from emotionalism or dis- 
guised egoism than from a religious and liturgical sense’’ (p. 10). 


How far have not many gone in this direction! We may as 
well acknowledge that for several centuries our liturgical sense has 
been considerably influenced by a sort of religious materialism. On 
the other hand, the materialism of our times has also had its de- 
forming effects in the different domains of the spirit. It is from 
this materialism that the philosophical aberrations developed which 
in turn created a metaphysics of the imagination. Everywhere we 
have gotten away from the true nature of realities. For the same 
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reason the development of the sciences and of civilization took a 
turn that sought and desired sensible and material progress much 
more than any true advancement and perfection of human thought. 
An analogous influence was felt in the domain of art, which tried 
to perfect itself by means of color play or of sounds or of mechani- 
cal skill, and thus descended from the sublime heights of the ideal 
and the strength of genuine human sentiment. 


Religious art in turn suffered the same lowering of taste, even 
to the point of serving divine worship most unworthily, and of 
compromising the liturgical sense itself. Thence we have the pa- 
ganism that is introduced into our very churches; the sensualism of 
religious paintings, of architecture and of sculpture, so twisted and 
tormented after the Renaissance. Thence, too, we have our “‘insipid 
statuary” or such as is garish in color; a music that is sentimental 
encugh, even haughty and sometimes lascivious, or again tripping 
and devoid of all modesty. Thence, finally, we have our church 
decorations and our altars surcharged in a meaningless way with 
theatrical illuminations, gaudy and without measure. “‘In a word, 
this bad taste has invaded our temples to such an extent that there 
is now no longer question merely of correcting this or that 
detail, or of amending this or that error, but rather must we com- 
mence anew the formation of our liturgical taste at the very a b c’s 
by getting back first of all to the elementary principles of the 
Christian spirit’ (p. 10). 

Verily, if one may dare to add a word of comment to the 
excellent discourses of His Eminence, we cannot serve two masters. 
Nor can we serve God by confining our religious sentiments and 
ideals to stated periods of time or circumscribed spaces. To serve 
God wholeheartedly means to be fully imbued with the true Chris- 
tian spirit as a living inspiration which must needs color and trans- 
form our whole environment. Unless it does that it lacks vitality, 
and we shall end not only by succumbing in person to the pagan 
culture and its secular environment, but also by bringing this 
secular influence into our very spiritual lives and into our churches, 
even into the liturgy. 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE HOLY ANGELS’ 


T is not often that we speak of the holy angels. Per- 
haps the reason for this is that, with some exceptions, 
they do not possess proper names. This anonymity is 
a characteristic of angels. If we know the names of 
three Archangels—the Greek Church venerates also 

a fourth, Uriel—it is because they have been especially revealed. 
(And each of these, by the way, deserves to be the object of a 

special theological inquiry.) However, it is by means of their 

proper names that these three Archangels stand out from the 
myriads of angelic spirits, and receive an individuality which makes 
them in some way similar to the saints. But even when an angel 
because of some resemblance or some visible manifestation may be 
likened to the saints (for example, St. Michael appearing on 

Monte Gargano), he wiil essentially always remain in a class 

by himself. Angels possess sanctity, no doubt. We may even say 

that they are “‘saints’’ par excellence. But their sanctity is differ- 
ent from that of the saints properly so called, because on the ladder 
of created beings, men and angels represent different levels. 

When we speak of angels nowadays, we most frequently have 
guardian angels in mind. And under this name we comprehend 
not only the angels assigned to individual persons, but likewise 
those who have the custody of countries and nations, including 
even the Cherubim and Seraphim. In contrast to the representations 
of the hierarchy of angels preserved for us in Byzantine and 
Roman art, we ordinarily nowadays have only images of ‘‘guard- 
ian angels.’’ And such atrocious images, too! They certainly should 
give us reason to pause. What a rich subject for meditation, for 
example, are those figures in porcelain which we find in so many 
modern homes! Looking at them one might be excused for con- 
cluding that the faith in Providence of a large part of our people 
is definitely childish. In any event, it can hardly be denied that 
this decadent art has exercised a deteriorating influence on the 


1Translated from the Revue Liturgique et Monastique, Vol. XXII, No. 6 
(Assumption, 1937). 
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popular conception of the angels, and this in turn has in the course 
of the past few centuries worked undeniable harm to our devo- 
tional life. Worship of the angels has become divorced from the 
Church’s cult and developed in an individualistic sense; we no 
longer think of the angels in their relation to the worship of the 
Church, but only consider their relation to the destiny of each 
individual. Without doubt this latter relation exists. Each one of 
us receives his guardian angel at baptism. But we forget that this 
angel is bound up with our individual destiny only in so far as 
our life has become one with the life of the Church. In other 
words, our guardian angels are only a part of that totality of an- 
gels whom we can call in a general way ‘‘the angels of the Church.” 
But here again we must be careful not to limit this latter term to 
the so-called guardian angels of the individual churches or the 
the Church universal. All we meant to say is that we can have no 
adequate concept of the Church as the body of Christ unless we 
include its relations to the hierarchy of angels. 


The Church may be defined as the assembly of the “‘people of 
God”’ united in worship. Now this union in worship is incomplete 
without the presence and assistance of the holy angels. In fact, at 
every Mass we unite ourselves with the angels in praise of the holy 
Trinity. In every eucharistic celebration the priest petitions: 
“Command these gifts to be carried by the hands of Thy holy 
angel to Thine altar on high, in the presence of Thy divine majes- 
ty.’ Why is it, however, that at the Sanctus we thus join in the 
Trisagion of the angels? Why is it that the priest, in speaking of 
the acceptance of the holy Offering, petitions ‘‘that the hands of 
the holy angel bear it on high’’? A very superficial manner of view- 
ing this question prompts us to say that we have here a figure of 
speech, strengthened, in the first instance, by a scriptural reference. 
Admitting this to be the case, we must still explain why such a 
figure was chosen. Figures of speech are not meaningless, are not 
mere symbols; they express a reality. What, therefore, can the fact 
of singing the Trisagion in union with the angels signify, if not 
that the assembly of the Church on earth unites with the assembly 
of the angels in heaven who acclaim God with their “‘thrice- 
holy.’’ But how can this be possible? The angels are in heaven 
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and the Church is on earth. In ordinary language, therefore, the 
angels belong to the other world, the Church to this. How thea 
can the Church unite herself to the angels in their praise? For 
evidently this can take place only when the other world will have 
been opened to us, when the gates of heaven will be unlocked to us. 


But this precisely has been the work of Christ through His 
resurrection and ascension. If Christ had not risen and ascended 
into heaven, the mention of the angels singing the Trisagion would 
be an empty figure and nothing more. Thus in the synagogue 
prayers of the Jews, mention is likewise made of the Trisagion of 
the angels; and in this case it is indeed but an empty figure, since 
the prayer is chanted by men who do not believe that heaven was 
opened by the resurrection and the ascension of Christ. It is for this 
very reason, moreover, that in this chant of the synagogue, they do 
not say, ‘‘Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of God,” but 
only, ““The earth is full of His majesty.’’ The worship of the 
Church, therefore, establishes not only a figurative but a real 
union with heaven, with the world in which the angels live. 


From this real union with the world of angels, there result 
consequences eminently real for the life of man. One of these con- 
sequences is that human beings even here on earth can choose to 
lead a life similar to that of the angels. According to the words of 
the Savior (Mark xii, 25), it belongs to the angelic essence not 
to take nor to give in marriage. Accordingly, all men will become 
like unto the angels in the general resurrection, for then, we know, 
there will be no more marriages. But apart from that, it is evident 
that he who consecrates his life to the worship of the Church and 
thus becomes united most intimately to the world of worshiping 
angels, should also resemble them in this life by voluntarily re- 
nouncing marriage. To be a virgin signifies, therefore, to be similar 
to the angels. However, it would evidently be incorrect to limit 
the possibility of man’s resemblance to angels to virginity; to do so 
would be to overiook the essential characteristic of the angelic 
nature. Man’s closest resemblance to the spiritual nature of the 
angels is realized by his willing participation in the angelic praise, 
which has God for its object. He who does this and who has more- 
over chosen virginity as his state of life—whether as monk or 
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nun—has become in the highest sense like to the angels. Monastic 
life has its roots, in fact, in the worship of the Church. And since 
the Church through her worship is united to the angels in that 
which constitutes their very existence, namely worshiping God, 
life similar to that of the angels has become a possibility to the 
Church’s members. 


I have just said that the monastic life has its root in the cult 
of the Church. It is not surprising, therefore, that the monastic 
office is in closest harmony with the Church’s liturgy. Now the 
monastic office has this distinguishing feature, that the prayer of 
the day and of the night must not be understood as orientated 
exclusively to the eucharistic Sacrifice. For we must understand 
that through this prayer human influence penetrates into the order 
of nature and mingles with it in this alternation of day and night, 
just as the influence of the angels permeates the being of the created 
world. Now as the being of the creature is ordered towards God, 
such a being cannot develop as it ought except by a stable orienta- 
tion towards Him, and this latter is achieved in what we call the 
chant of the angels. For when we speak of the angelic chant, we 
must not apply to it merely those things which are connoted by 
human singing. We must remember, on the contrary, that even the 
highest order of beings, the Cherubim and Seraphim, are unable to 
do aught else but praise the Creator of all things and exalt Him 
from the depth of their being: ‘““Abyssus abyssum invocat—The 
abyss calleth unto the abyss’’ (Ps. 41, 8). Without doubt, the 
whole of creation praises the Creator: ““The hills exult unto God 
as the lambs of the flock’’ (Ps. 113, 4), and ‘“The rivers clap 
their hands at the presence of God’’ (Ps. 97, 8). But even if all 
creation can by its praise call upon man to praise God, the praise 
of the angels has for man a particular significance, since angels 
are above human nature while at the same time forming part of 
the created world. The more exalted among them, the Cherubim 
and Seraphim, exist only for praising God, and it is this which 
gives them special significance for man, who enters into contact 
with them in the worship of the Church. For in contemplating 
the angels, and in singing with them, man plunges into the in- 
terior of his own being and begins to understand that his whole 
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nature and existence is ordered towards the praise of his Creator, 
and then from the depths of his heart which has thus been opened 
to the truth, he utters a cry towards the immensity of God. 


For as the ascension of Christ brought it about that the 
heaven of the angels was opened, so likewise it resulted in man’s 
discovering an abyss in the depths of his own heart; and this 
abyss cannot be filled unless he has sounded the “depths of God” 
and unless he has leaped forward towards Him in a canticle of 
praise. 

It is clearly evident, therefore, that to speak of the Church 
in union with the angels is to express more than a simple figure 
of speech. 


A consideration of the song of the angels will furthermore 
lead us to the ultimate “‘wherefore’’ of Christian existence. In 
addition to the angels’ uniting their chant to the praises of the 
Church, the holy offerings, according to the same prayer of the 
Church, must be carried by the hands of an angel to the celestial 
altar. What does this mean? According to the Epistle to the He- 
brews, Jesus as the high priest entered into the tabernacle not made 
by hand of man (Hebr. ix, 11). As high priest He has gone before 
us into heaven (iv, 14). Having offered Himself unspotted to 
God through the Holy Spirit, He cleanses us by His blood (ix, 
14). The ascension is, therefore, an integral part of the sacrifice 
of Christ. Thus the sacrifice consummated on Golgotha is neverthe- 
less offered in the heavenly tabernacle. In other words, the sacrifice 
of Christ is offered in heaven, and that is why He wins for us 
an eternal redemption (ix, 12). It goes without saying that this 
same sacrifice, being accomplished in holy Mass, is accepted by 
God; and therefore the hand of an angel bears it to the celestial al- 
tar. Why, then, we may ask, is there need of the priest to petition 
in his prayer that the oblation be carried on high? Simply because 
we sacrifice with Christ; we for whom Jesus “‘has inaugurated a 
new and living way through the veil, that is to say, through His 
flesh’’ (x, 20), even we can be an obstacle to this bearing of the of- 
ferings by the hands of the angels. Since then we do not offer on 
earth but in heaven, it becomes essential that Christian praise be not 
considered as a human and terrestrial chant, but as being in ac- 
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cord with the heavenly song of the angels. In both cases the 
border-line between heaven and earth, between the angels and 
mankind has disappeared: our praise is in accord with the angelic 
chant, and our offering is borne to heaven by the hand of angels. 


Thus then, through the worship of the Church there takes 
place a “‘transfer’’ of the human being. ‘““Who hath delivered us 
from the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the king- 
dom of the Son of His love. In whom we have redemption through 
His blood, the remission of sins’’ (Col. i, 13). This “translation 
into the kingdom of the well-beloved Son”’ explains why in our 
worship we speak of the holy angels. For this worship is a “‘trans- 
lation’’ into the “‘heavenly kingdom,”’ into the kingdom of the 
angels. Nowadays we scarcely ever make use of these expressions; 
we speak almost exclusively of the “‘supernatural.’’ But the ancient 
terminology, which is that of holy Scriptures and of the liturgy, 
must not be despised when it speaks to us of heaven and of the 
angels. In fact, to speak of “‘the angels’ is more significant than to 
speak of “‘the supernatural.’’ To employ the former word is to 
indicate that, having entered into contact with the angelic mode 
of existence through the Church’s worship, our human state of 
being is only a preliminary one; that, in fact, the focal point of 
our existence has been “‘transferred’’; that the abyss opened in our 
heart by the ascension of Christ can no longer be filled except by 
praise of God. 

Thus then the angel becomes our threefold guide: we desire 
by a voluntary and continual praise of God to render our existence 
like to that of the angel; we strive to attain our purification 
through him who purified the lips of Isaias with a burning coal; 
and finally, we pray that he will conduct us through the dark 
cloud which hides from us the rays of the mystical illumination. 
The angel will thus always lead us on to leave the domain of 
our natural being; he will always appear as a companion of Christ, 
for not only have we been resurrected with Christ, but we are 
moreover transplanted into heaven, the kingdom of the angels, 
with Him (Eph. ii, 6). Why is it then, you may ask, that we are 
not told to imitate the angels, but to imitate Christ; and why is it, 
furthermore, that Mary, having been exalted above the angels, is 
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their queen? But, have we in all that we have just said cast the 
least doubt on our duty of imitating Christ, or in any way done 
injury to the dignity of the mother of God and to her elevation 
above the angels? Certainly not! In treating of the angels as we 
did, we have only tried to show that a state of life, a supernatural 
existence must necessarily have its beginning in the prolongation 
of the work of redemption. Whenever there is question of this 
work of redemption, not only in its moral but also in its physical 
efficacy, it is necessary also to speak of the angels. And the instru- 
mentality of the angels—of which holy Scripture as well as the 
redemptive work of Christ itself give ample evidence—in nowise 
detracts from or minimizes the physical efficacy of Christ’s work 
of redemption. Just as this work in all its stages, from the annunci- 
ation to the ascension, and continuing to the return of Christ at 
the last judgment, has been accompanied by apparitions of angels 
who served as His agents, so likewise must we not permit the 
thought of the angels to leave us at any stage of our pilgrimage. 
The angels will always be at our side, whether we pray to them, 
or whether we receive the sacraments, whether we practice the 
evangelical counsels, whether we recite hymns, whether we give 
alms, or whether we die. They will constantly be at our side, for 
these actions thus performed in the Holy Spirit will not be accom- 
plished on earth but in heaven, “‘in conspectu angelorum.”’ That 
is why it has not been superfluous to speak of the holy angels. He 
who speaks of them speaks of the splendors of divine grace. 


ERIK PETERSON 
Rome, Italy 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
LITURGICAL PARISH MISSIONS 


N our section entitled “From Other Lands’’ we have 
reprinted a little treatise on special parish triduums 
for the introduction of active and intelligent liturgical 
participation in parishes (O. F., Vol. XII, Nos. 1, 2, 
3). The present tract deals with parish missions of 

the larger customary style, such as continue from one to three 

weeks and have the general purpose of stimulating the religious 
fervor of the congregation, including in particular the bringing 
back of the slack and the fallen-offs to proper religious observance. 

The topic was inspired by a private letter sent to me. Fol- 
lowing is the pertinent paragraph: ““The mission for the women 
closed yesterday afternoon at St. N.’s. I always manage to get 
myself beautifully upset during a mission, but I guess that I am 
one of those unfortunate souls who must always be bothered about 
something. Well, Father, there isn’t any reason why I should both- 
er you with my troubles—but do pray for me that I will get my- 
self all straightened out and be able to lead a normal peaceful life 
again spiritually.” 

I know nothing further of the mission in question, but I do 
know that many of our parish missions are still too exclusively 
of the brimstone and hellfire variety. The missions are considered 
successful if they succeeded in sending a cold shiver down the spines 
of many attendants. The point is to put the fear of the Lord into 
the people, to scare them out of their wicked ways if they have 
enough faith left to work on. 

One might well question whether really bad Catholics can be 
terrified into submission as easily today as yesterday. But still 
more can one question the very principle of giving a mission to a 
mixed average parish group by dealing with them as if they were 
all on the outer edge of the ranks of confirmed sinners, ready to 
fall off, or lacking in the efficacious will to be good Catholics. 
For, the majority of those that attend our parish missions are not 
of this class; it is rather the good and the best of the entire parish 
who are most regular in their attendance at the missions. 
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Hence it may well be questioned whether the traditional 
Protestant American revival method is the proper one for a Cath- 
olic parish. Certainly, many of the attendants are edified after a 
fashion, not a few are entertained, but still others are rather re- 
pelled, and those the finer souls, at the blood-and-thunder ap- 
proach and its insinuations that all Catholics are good only because 
of a fear of hell, while others again, inclined to scrupulosity, be- 
come spiritually unsettled. Yet the Christian purpose of all reli- 
gious pastoral and missionary endeavor can be only that of eleva- 
tion towards Christ, of inspiration towards better living for each 
and all, even for the spiritually elite of the parish. 


If such is indeed the purpose of parish missions, then it goes 
without saying that the ordinary and natural means towards 
achieving it are not motivations rooted in brimstone and hellfire 
but in something much more sublime and attractive than that. 
Not a few mission tirades would give the ignorant outsider the 
impression that the God of the Christians is supremely engaged in 
being ever on the watch for the slightest transgressions, that scourge 
in hand He is eagerly seeking out opportunities to chastise and to 
condemn. What a travesty of the true Christian spirit, and what a 
total ignoring of the genuine message and character of the New 
Testament this reflects. It would not even be correct to say that 
such an approach is a throw-back to the Old Testament, in which 
God often found it necessary to educate by threats and punish- 
ments, since the Old Testament in its entirety contains the fore- 
shadowing, not always dim but also definitely expressed, of the 
sublime truth that God does not want or seek the death of the 
sinner but that he be converted and live. The God of the Christians 
is supremely a God of mercy and love, and the entire relation of 
God to man from the creation on through the redemption to the 
end of times is understood properly only in terms of His all- 
consuming divine love for man. Yet after some of the fulmina- 
tions heard at some missions it almost sounds incongruous to ad- 
dress God hopefully as “Our Father.” 


Over against the approach mentioned above, we suggest as 
the most proper one, an approach inspired by ‘“‘the true Christian 
spirit’”’ and therefore drawing its inspiration out of the liturgy, in 
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other words, what we would call liturgical missions. There are two 
characteristics of such liturgical missions as we conceive them, one 
general and one more specific. 


The general characteristic would be the approach to the 
Catholic spiritual life as based in the love of God rather than the 
fear of hell (of course, the former does not exclude the latter). 
Thus the principal dogmatic truths of Christianity are emphasized 
from this standpoint, and thereby become at once also living 
sources of inspiration for the good moral life. Over against the 
more purely utilitarian motive of receiving from God, the more 
generous attitude of giving is stressed. God gave Himself to us in 
love in creation and redemption, and we in turn give ourselves to 
Him in love. In all this there is a considerable avoiding of more 
exclusively post-Tridentine emphases, and a return to what Dr. 
Martin Grabmann called the scriptural-patristic tradition when he 
mentioned St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure as the last great ex- 
ponents of it. 


In the redemptive scheme the reality of God-with-us or God- 
in-us, of the mystical body of Christ, of the indwelling and opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, the real sharing here and now in the divine 
life of the Trinity, the living fact of being another Christ, and the 
like, are therefore put in the foreground. In other words, the ser- 
mons, explanations, presentations, exhortations are permeated and 
motivated by the liturgical spirit as this term is understood by the 
readers of ORATE FRATRES. Needless to say, under this inspira- 
tion Christian life is not viewed as a minimum fulfilment of re- 
strictive obligations but as the whole-hearted return to God for all 
that God has rendered unto us. 


The second characteristic of a liturgical mission is the an- 
choring of these viewpoints and sentiments in the actual liturgical 
life of the Church today, principally in the Mass. The Sacrifice 
is then not treated as a matter of cold intellectual grasp of abstract 
truth, nor as a matter of grave and consequential obligation only, 
but as the actual exercise here and now of God’s love to man 
through Jesus Christ, and of our love to God through Christ ren- 
dered both individually and socially in the holy fellowship of 
Christ. Thus the Mass is in concentrated form the Christian life 
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that all members live continually throughout the day. In a similar 
way sacraments are stressed as living divine realities here and now 
rather than as historical events taking up so much time and affect- 
ing us in some special but vague way; they are stressed as increased 
sharings in the life divine, as the implanting of further seed of 
God in us that is given us for our constant growth in Christ and 
for constant growth of Christ in the world through us. 

Time and space allow no further development. But the nat- 
ural and spontaneous motivation consequent upon a right under- 
standing of Christian truths is evident enough from what has been 
said so far. All of this is highly idealistic, to be sure, but not in the 
sense that it is not practical. And there is today no longer any 
amount of argument that could possibly gainsay this claim, since 
the actual experience of many retreats and missions has by now 
abundantly substantiated the practicality and the impelling at- 
traction of the liturgical approach. But even apart from the actual 
experiences here referred to, does not a simple reading of these 
paragraphs indicate that the liturgical mission as here understood 
brings out the true spiritual idealism of our Catholic faith and life 
over against what might be called in modern terminology the Real- 
polittk approach to it, i.e., that of a refined utilitarianism or even 
expedience? Yet, the writer himself has heard a cleric of some 
position declare publicly one time as a matter of ordinary fact, 
that the question of the Catholic spiritual life is after all quite 
wholly one of utilitarianism, albeit of spiritual utilitarianism and 
not of material! 


V. M. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA:IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR The most opportune time in the Church year to 
READERS initiate the newcomer to the use of the missal (or 
breviary) is undoubtedly Lent. For one thing, the 
texts themselves, especially the prayers, are during this period more 
evidently expressive of the spirit of the season and consequently 
easier of application to one’s spiritual life. If the person takes his 
Christianity seriously—and unless he did so he would hardly 
bother about buying and learning to use these ‘‘new’’ forms of 
prayer—Lent will mean a time of serious self-denial, whether in 
food or other matters. On the other hand, the Lenten liturgical 
texts are filled with the thought of encouraging this ascetical activ- 
ity by purifying and ennobling its motivation. Hence the happy 
result that the intimate interrelation of worship with one’s daily 
living will be immediately apparent—an interrelation which is 
certainly not evident to the same extent in regard to, let us say, 
the post-Pentecostal liturgical texts. It will mean a practical realiza- 
tion in a small way of that union of liturgy and life which alone 
constitutes a complete Christian existence. 





Another reason why Lent is peculiarly adapted to introduce 
a person to full participation in the Church's prayer-life is that its 
spirit and message are of such obvious import to all. The con- 
sciousness of personal sinfulness and of the need of atoning is 
common to all, whatever their spiritual background. This nega- 
tive aspect of the spiritual life, if we may call it such, has in fact 
been predominant in general Christian thought ever since the loss 
of liturgical participation centuries ago. For the liturgy generally 
is pervaded with that more positive outlook on Christian life 
graphically described by Karl Adam in his recent series of articles 
printed in these pages, an outlook which was also characteristic 
of the entire patristic period. Therefore it happens that the present- 
day Christian, bred in the tradition of the pietas moderna, fre- 
quently finds the liturgical prayers and spirit so unfamiliar and 
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idealistic, so “‘unreal.’’ He is not spiritually prepared to respond 
to the glorious concept of Christian life as there presented. He has 
been so exclusively concerned with avoiding sin that he didn’t learn 
what it means to be transfigured with Christ. If, however, he is 
introduced to the liturgy via Lent, he will be psychologically pre- 
pared for the Easter message of living with and in the glorified 
Christ, which is the essential meaning of Christian living, and 
which accordingly constitutes the principal object of the Church’s 
liturgical formation of her members. 


A final and most obvious advantage in beginning with Lent 
is that the liturgy of this season is the least complicated, mechani- 
cally speaking. There are no octaves and overlappings of feasts, 
no private votive Masses, etc. Everything follows neatly in order, 
so that the man in the pew feels himself master of the situation 


from the very start. 
* 


This simplicity of the Lenten season is significant. According 
to the universal Ordo for 1938, from Ash Wednesday to Easter 
there are only two days on which the respective Lenten Mass may 
not be celebrated: March 19 (St. Joseph) and March 25 (An- 
nunciation). Even on double major feasts, if there is only one 
Mass it is to be that of the feria. The Church evidently wants 
us to devote our attention wholeheartedly to Lent itself, and not 
to be distracted from the spirit of the season by other spiritual 
interests. By deferring the solemn celebration of St. Joseph’s feast 
to the season after Easter, for example, the Church’s liturgy indi- 
cates clearly enough that the popular consecration of the Lenten 
month of March to that great saint should not be allowed to over- 
shadow its more important seasonal character. Lent is preeminently 
a time when Christ’s work of redemption must remain foremost in 
the consciousness of every Christian; our union with Him, through 
whom we must die to sin in order to rise with Him at Easter, is 
the all-important lesson of this season. We have a notion that the 
good St. Joseph, who lived such a retiring life of service to his 
divine foster Son while on earth, is, humanly speaking, a bit em- 
barrassed occasionally in heaven by the honor paid to him at a 
time when he would wish all to pay more attention to Christ. 
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And that brings up another topic, which we can however 
no more than touch upon at present. How is it that popular 
devotion came to dedicate the months to individual saints and 
mysteries of our faith, often enough having no organic relation to 
the corresponding seasonal liturgy? Was it because men had lost 
sight of the fact that the year and its parts are already intrinsically 
sanctified by the liturgical cycle? If so, what can the liturgical 
movement do to bring about a closer relation between this accepted 
type of private devotion and the Church’s own official piety— 
always keeping in mind our Holy Father’s wise injunction: “‘It is 
necessary to imitate holy Church, and not to prohibit what she 
consents to accept in the matter of prayer. But one should seek 
to elevate this prayer little by little, and to teach the faithful to 
pray as she prays’’? 

We will come back to this topic at some later date, meanwhile 
inviting opinions and suggestions from our readers on the matter. 





fe) 
THE DIALOG MASS 


Generally speaking, the term ‘‘dialog Mass’’ may refer either 
to a chanted or sung Mass, or to a Mass in which there is anti- 
phonal recitation between the celebrant and the body of the faith- 
ful. It is in the latter sense that we use the term here. Hence the 
dialog Mass as weli as the chanted Mass is rendered according to 
definitely constituted norms of procedure. It may be remarked at 
the outset that these two forms of dialog Mass are not prejudicial 
to each other. In fact, the more accustomed the faithful become to 
antiphonal recitation, the more quickly shall we witness a return 
to collective chant; antiphonal recitation is a means well adapted 
to lead back to congregational use of simple melodies for the 
chanted Mass—a practice which has already too far vanished from 
our liturgical life. 

Norms and Limitations 


1. Certain prayers of the Mass text are essentially sacerdotal, 
and as such may not be recited aloud by the faithful. The individ- 


‘Translated and freely adapted from an article by Dom Bernard de 
Chabannes in La Vie Spirituelle, March, 1937, pp. 317-320.—ED, 
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ual faithful, however, not only may but should in these instances 
unite himself in mind and spirit with the priest at the altar. The 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, whose decrees’ are normative in this 
matter, has stated that the prayers of the offertory and the canon 
may not be recited aloud by the faithful. As in other matters, it is 
well to follow the golden mean in regard to active participation in 
the Mass also. Whereas on the one hand it is difficult for the 
faithful to derive the fullest measure of spiritual benefits from a 
Mass which is entirely silent, on the other hand a Mass which is 
entirely in dialog form is apt to produce monotony, routine, and 
fatigue, with the danger of a consequent mechanization of piety. 


2. The introit, oration, epistle, gospel, offertory antiphon, 
secret, Communion antiphon, postcommunion and last gospel 
should be read aloud in the vernacular by a priest from the pulpit, 
or by a properly instructed lay person standing at the entrance to 
the sanctuary, facing the people. 

The reading of these Mass texts, when done in a clear tone 
of voice and with the conviction of piety, is not only a source 
of great edification to the faithful but of instruction as well. A 
curé of Paris recently told the present writer that the above prac- 
tice of reading aloud these Mass texts to his parishioners was just 
as effective as preaching sermons, if not more so. To achieve the 
desired results it is but natural that the one who reads prepare 
himself adequately. At times it may be useful to omit from the 
text words which are difficult to understand or have been badly 
translated, etc., and to substitute other words or explanatory 
phrases which would give the spirit rather than the letter of the 
sacred text. 

3. The various responses at Mass, or those which are gen- 
erally given by the server, must under all conditions and at all 
times be said in Latin. They are for the most part only short 
phrases, and their meaning can readily be grasped by all. This 
rule, moreover, safeguards the principle that Latin is the official 
language of the Roman Church, and affords Catholics a special 


1Cf. decrees of Sacred Congregation of Rites, February 25, 1921, August 
4, 1922; and that of November 30, 1935, in answer to questions placed by the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Genoa. 
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joy and satisfaction in the thought that their brethren throughout 
the world speak the same language when present at the august 
Sacrifice. 

4. The Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, Confiteor and 
Domine non sum dignus may be recited in either Latin or the ver- 
nacular. Decision wiil depend on how well or how little the faith- 
ful are instructed in Latin. It is to be understood, of course, that 
the celebrant recites these same prayers in the language of the 
Church, and that recitation in the vernacular is only to accommo- 
date those who are unacquainted with Latin. No one can doubt 
that greater spiritual benefit will be derived by saying these prayers 
in the vernacular when a laborious recitation in Latin might mean 
a hindrance in following the Mass intelligently. The same can be 
said of the three orations which the celebrant recites before receiv- 
ing holy Communion. Provided the priest says them in Latin, there 
is no reason militating against having them recited in the vernacu- 
lar by the faithful. Or would such procedure be less liturgical than 
to have the so called ‘‘Acts’’ recited in the vernacular as a prepara- 
tion for holy Communion? 

5. As a form of thanksgiving, nothing is more apropos to 
the dialog Mass than a short liturgical prayer recited alternately by 
two groups. For this we might recommend particularly the canti- 
cle of the three children in the fiery furnace, in which all of God’s 
creation is called upon to praise and thank the Lord. 


Suggestions of a Practical Nature 


1. In order that absolute unity may be realized at a dialog 
Mass, it is an essential requirement that a uniform Mass text or 
manual be at the disposal of those attending. This manual must 
be uniform in its format as to pages, parallel arrangement of 
Latin and venacular texts, translation and the rubrics of the cere- 
monies to be followed by all. 

2. In order that the dialog Mass may be rendered in a wor- 
thy and edifying manner, patient and prolonged training of the 
group is necessary. Special attention should be given to perfecting 
the vocal rendition; hence the group should be taught to keep an 
even, recitative tone of voice, to articulate distinctly, and to accen- 
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tuate the Latin correctly. Uniformity of action among the group in 
assuming sitting, standing or kneeling postures during Mass will 
also set the example for the actions of the entire body of the faith- 
ful. A group thus well trained can readily be made to assume the 
sole responsibility for the dignified rendition of the dialog Mass. 


3. Special care should be taken to achieve as perfect harmony 
as possible between the reading of the priest at the altar and that 
of the one who reads in the vernacular. At the same time, we must 
remember that the celebrant is the true head of the assembly; it is 
with him that the dialog Mass is carried on, and not with the 
reader who is merely interpreting the words of the priest. Thus, in 
reciting the various orations, only the priest says aloud ‘““Oremus— 
Let us pray,’’ thereby extending an invitation to those present to 
join in the prayer. ‘The body of the oration is recited in a lower 
tone to permit the reading of the sacred text in the vernacular. The 
conclusion is again said aloud by the celebrant in Latin so that the 
faithful may answer: ‘“‘Amen.’’ The same holds good for the epis- 
tle and the two gospels. As soon as these texts have been read in 
the vernacular the celebrant recites the concluding words aloud in 
Latin, so that all may answer in unison: “Deo gratias,”’ or “‘Laus 
tibi Christi.” 

4. In default of a chanted Mass, the best manner of assisting 
at and participating in the holy Sacrifice is the dialog Mass. Never- 
theless it is well to keep in mind that too frequent repetition of the 
dialog Mass may engender an attitude of routine mechanism—“‘as- 
sueta vilescunt.’’ Methodical procedure in parish organization is 
necessary. Hence it is suggested that each group in turn, the men, 
the women, the young men, the young ladies, be invited to assist 
at a monthly dialog Mass. Experience will indicate in each case 
whether this arrangement can be followed to advantage. In schools 
and other institutions it is suggested that the dialog Mass be limited 
to two days a week, say on Thursday and Sunday. Routine will 
thus be eliminated, and yet students will be provided with that 
necessary liturgical formation which will serve them in parish 
life later on. 
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LITURGICAL The diocese of Indianapolis has issued a special 
BRIEFS set of Sermon Outlines for the Lenten season to its 
priests on the subject of ‘“The Mystical Body of 
Christ and Social Action.’’ The introductory letter of His Excel- 
lency, Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, mentions that the Outlines are 
the work of the Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. “I know of no better 
way,” writes the Bishop, “‘to intensify Christian life in our people 
than by acquainting them with the meaning of their membership 
in Christ’s Body, the Church, with its privileges and responsibili- 
ties.” The outlines are worked out in great detail and should prove 
valuable far beyond the confines of the diocese of Indianapolis. We 
do not know whether many extra copies are available for distribu- 
tion, but we sincerely hope so. Hence we are not at all reluctant 
about divulging that our copy was sent us through the kindness of 
the Rev. Leonard Wernsing, diocesan superintendent of parochial 
schools (144 West Georgia Street, Indianapolis), and that the 
Bishop’s letter bears the address of 128 West Georgia Street. 
Moreover, we exhort all priest readers who are interested in ob- 
taining the outline to try one of these addresses after the other, 
and if necessary to accompany their letters by references to the 
importunate but successful begging described in the bible. 


The Most Rev. Henry Althoff, bishop of Belleville, recently 
issued an official letter to his diocesan flock, in which he recalled 
the regulations of Pius X and the present Holy Father regarding 
Church music and in particular the chant and the formation of 
male scholas as well as the inauguration of congregational singing. 
Definite regulations were set down for the diocese that were to go 
in effect by the first Sunday of Lent. Where this is not possible re- 
course for special dispensation must be had to the Bishop himself. 
A diocesan “Commission for Promoting Correct Church Music’”’ 
was appointed by the same letter. Its first meeting was set for 
February 7, and thereafter regular meetings are to be held on the 
first Tuesday of January, April, July and October of each year. 


A project for helping the return to the Vesper service was 
launched in the Catholic high schools of Rochester, N. Y., during 
the present school-year. A group of high school boys and girls 
from various schools, including the diocesan preparatory seminary, 
are touring the churches of the city on successive Sundays. Thus the 
different parishes will have the opportunity of hearing the Vespers 
sung congregationally and of participating actively. ‘‘Inter-High 
Choir to Sing Vespers at St. N.”’ the diocesan paper announces 
regularly. In conjunction with the Vespers service and the Benedic- 
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tion a sermon is given in explanation of the liturgy of the Church, 
and its meaning for the people. It is hoped that such demonstration 
services will help to restore both interest and actual participation in 
the Sunday parish Vespers. 

Rochester is showing the way also in other directions. A 
‘Workers’ Novena in Honor of St. Joseph,’’ the patron of the 
working classes, was held in St. Francis of Assisi Church on nine 
consecutive Wednesdays, beginning with January 19. The general 
intention of the novena was a petition to St. Joseph to intercede 
in bettering the conditions of the workingman. Part of the novena 
services consisted of explanations of the papal encyclical Quadra- 
gesimo anno “‘On the Reconstruction of the Social Order.” 


With Good Friday drawing near we herewith again remind 
our priest readers as well as others of the excellent manual Good 
Friday (5c) published by the Pax Press of O’Fallon, Mo. It is an 
arrangement of the Mass of the Presanctified for active participation 
of the faithful and for possible celebration during the three hours 
from noon to the hour of Christ’s death. The practice of celebrat- 
ing the liturgical service of Good Friday during the three hours 
has spread far and wide in the past few years. 

Other pamphlets published by the Pax Press (5c each, dis- 
counts in lots) are Maranatha Jesu, a Christmas novena compiled 
from the liturgy; The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass (the dialog Mass 
in English); and Vigilate et Orate, a Holy Hour manual thor- 
oughly liturgical in content. A further manual, Veni, Creator Spi- 
ritus, being a novena in preparation for Pentecost, is now being 
prepared for press. 

Several requests have come to the Liturgical Press for guidance 
in conducting a Holy Hour on a liturgical basis. The above Vigi- 
late and Orate fills the bill and cannot be recommended too highly. 


A Catholic College Arts Association was formed in the course 
of the past year, and recently the first issue of its official bulletin, 
the Christian Social Art Quarterly (December, 1937) came to 
hand. The purpose of the Association and of the Quarterly is to 
help in the establishing of ‘‘a truly Christian art in churches, 
schools, and homes.’’ The conviction is expressed ‘‘that this can 
be done only by finding out the Church’s mind on the subject, 
establishing certain fundamental principles of approach, and then 
fearlessly applying these to our practical problems in studio, work- 
shop, and classroom.’ No hint is given in this first issue as to 
where the Church’s mind is to be found, or where the inspiration 
for either the Christian or the social element in Catholic art is to 
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be derived. Most of the Quarterly is taken up by an excellent 
article of wide range and depth on ‘“What is Catholic Art?’’ by 
the well-known artist and art philosopher Graham Carey. The 
Quarterly is published at St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 


—_—— 


A panel project for better popular understanding of the feasts 
of the ecclesiastical year has been installed in the vestibule of St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, of London, Ontario, by its pastor, the Rev. W. 
S. Morrison. Central in the panel is a large dial of the Church year 
with a movable hand. Above the dial a framework was erected for 
inserting the large pictures illustrating the different gospels of the 
Sundays of the year, published by St. Andrew’s Abbey, Belgium. 
On either side of the dial and somewhat lower are two frames ex- 
plaining the general meaning and structure of the Church year. 
Harly had the beautiful and well-balanced panel been erected, when 
comments were heard. ‘‘For sixty years,’’ said one parishioner, pre- 
sumably well on the way to being an octogenarian, “‘I have heard 
the announcements made: ‘Second Sunday of Adevnt, Lent, after 
Pentecost, etc., and blow me if I ever knew the meaning before.” 
It is the simple things of the liturgy that the people are hungry 
for, and the liturgy is there for them and their spiritual nourish- 
ment. How many untried means and methods of bringing the two 
together are not waiting to be resurrected or inaugurated. Where 
there is a will there is a way. 


A notice was sent out recently to various addresses by Miss A. 
de Bethune. It had to do with the making of chalices, and the 
whole of it rings so true that we herewith reproduce it for the 
benefit of readers who have not seen the original copy: 

“Mass production means mass distribution, the most expen- 
sive of all forms of distribution. This accounts for the fact that 
in many trades an object made in a large factory may cost the 
ultimate buyer as much as a similar object made by hand by a 
small craftsman. 

“In silversmithing the work of the skilled craftsman is al- 
ways superior to and usually less expensive than that of the large 
commercial concern. The enclosed photographs are of silver chalices 
with patens recently made by a master craftsman for prices ranging 
between $55.00 and $110.00. This includes gold plating of the 
inside of the cup and the top of the paten, and the engraving of 
the crosses on each. 

“These low prices are due to: 

““(1) Great simplicity of design, using the material and the 
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tools in ways which are natural to them as well as being suitable 
to the liturgical function. 

“*(2) Placing orders a few months ahead, so that the crafts- 
man is able to make use of slack seasons and fit them in with other 
work. 

“If you are interested in having a chalice made in the most 
ancient as well as the most efficient way, talk over your problem 
with your local silversmith, or write to: Mr. Graham Carey, 16 
Gray Gardens East, Cambridge, Mass.”’ 


The latest addition to the Popular Liturgical Library has 
just been published by the Bruce Co. of Milwaukee. It is a booklet 
of thirty-two pages called Simple Mass Prayers. We are quite proud 
of this latest arrival, as it succeeds admirably in translating the 
elevated thoughts of the Mass liturgy into simple and beautiful 
form for those who find the missal prayers too difficult. It will be 
especially helpful for children of the four lower grades. The fact 
that it was composed by the authors of the Christ-Life Series is 
sufficient guarantee that both language and thought-content are all 
that can be desired in a manual of this type. The print is large, 
and neat little pen-drawings indicate the progress of the Mass. 
Single copies sell for seven cents; 50 for $3.00; 100 for $5.00; 
250 for $10.00. 


fe) 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS! 
LITURGICAL MISSIONS 

First of all, what is the general program of a liturgical mis- 
sion? Does it follow the usual mission procedure of morning and 
evening sermons, etc.? And where does the intensification of the 
liturgy come in? Are all the sermons devoted to explanations of the 
liturgy, or do you preach on the ordinary mission subjects? 

Liturgical missions could be patterned after the form indi- 
cated in the first three issues of O. F., current volume, in the series 
“From Other Lands.’’ This would of course be a very specialized 
type of liturgical triduum or full-week mission. 

For an ordinary liturgical mission, we should say, there is no 
change in the horarium or routine of the usual morning and 
evening sermons. The intensification of the liturgy would come 
in first of all through the general approach and spirit of the entire 





*The following questions were all contained in one letter. For obvious 
purposes, we are dividing up the questions and putting respective answers 
immediately after.—ED, 
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mission sermons, plus some topical treatments or specific addresses 
on the Mass and the sacraments. (Cf. the ““Timely Tract’’ in the 
present issue. ) 

. 

With regard to retreats my difficulties are about the same 
as those mentioned above. In your conferences, do you simply ex- 
plain the liturgy, or do you treat matters of the spiritual life from 
a liturgical standpoint and show how to achieve spiritual growth 
in and through the liturgy? 

The answer to this is about the same as that given above. Of 
basic import is it that matters of the spiritual life be treated from a 
liturgical-doctrinal standpoint; in addition to this, and not neces- 
sarily of less importance, there should be explanations of the lit- 
urgy as our worship par excellence, as constituting primary spir- 
itual aid, and as furnishing most potent motivations. 

> 


Another thing I would like to inquire about ts this: What do 
you use for sources? What books would you suggest as source ma- 
terial for liturgical conferences and sermons? The library here con- 
tains quite a few books under the heading “‘liturgy’’ but most of 
them are on the rubrics and ceremonies. We have Guéranger, how- 
ever, and also the excellent Dictionnaire of Cabrol-Leclerc. This 
latter, however, strikes me as being somewhat technical, treating 
the liturgy from the historical and archeological viewpoint and 
not providing a great deal of material which one could give to the 
ordinary faithful. 

In regard to sources we agree with everything you say here. 
We, of course, believe that the best general source would be the 
volumes of O. F., but these again would best be read selectively 
after one has some understanding of what the whole liturgical spir- 
it and movement stands for. May we call your attention to an ex- 
cellent index to the first ten volumes, printed separately and selling 
at fifty cents? We note that you have obtained Dom Virgil Mi- 
chel’s book The Liturgy of the Church. In the back of the book 
you will find a good bibliography such as was used in compiling 
the lectures. To this bibliography we would add the books men- 
tioned in the article ‘“The Liturgy in a Changing World,”’ which 
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appeared in the first issue of our current volume. We would also 
suggest above all your digesting the mimeographed book Life in 
Christ, which is a doctrinal survey in terms of the mystical body 
(cf. O. F., Vol. XI, article beginning on p. 257). To this we 
would add a more recent mimeographed book, The Christian in 
the World, which is an individual and social ethics based on the 
mystical body (cf. O. F., Vol. XI, liturgical brief on p. 476). 
* 

ORATE FRATRES mentions several courses in the liturgy given 
by the monks of St. John’s Abbey in the past summer. What is 
the general line-up of such a course? The subjects treated? The 
matter treated in the various lectures, and the sources? 

It would take some time and effort to interview the different 
members who gave liturgical courses or retreats and to put down 
their topics in series—a task that moreover seems useless for our 
present purpose. The writer merely knows that all of the members 
have the same general ideas and follow the same general sources, 
but have never collaborated specifically on formulating any set pro- 
gram of lectures. There must, of course, be differences in these 
courses arising out of the different backgrounds (philosophical, 
theological, scriptural, or technically liturgical) of the individual 
lecturers. 

” 

What is the content of the Christ-life Series in Religion? 

To this the only adequate answer we can give is “‘tolle, lege,” 
if you can take that as not at all meant to sound pert. It is quite 
impossible to describe in brief the contents of a series that consists 
of eight books and two teacher’s manuals . The general idea of the 
Christ-Life Series is to give religious instruction in doctrine and 
morals, the liturgy and bible, to children of the grades in terms 
of the liturgical spirit in the best sense of that phrase. All of this is, 
of course, the application of the liturgy to religious instruction 
even if the word liturgy is not always mentioned. May we call 
your attention to several articles in past issues of O. F. that de- 
scribe the Christ-Life Series? There are three articles in Vol. VIII, 
pp. 216-221, 253-260, 302-309; an article in Vol. VII, pp. 307- 
312; and another in Vol. V, pp. 543-547. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


LITURGY IN EXPERIENCE 


To the Editor:—I wonder if you will ever quite understand what it 
meant for me to visit your Abbey. For years, I have felt so much alone; 
for years, I have wondered if anyone ever was interested in the liturgy. 
My Slavic soul, mind and heart, reared on the beauty and stateliness of 
the slow-moving, austere and reverent liturgy of the Eastern rite, hun- 
gered for the beauty and light of the Church worship. 

I can remember when literally my eyes would fill with tears, when, 
try as I would, I could not follow the Mass, because it went so fast. Or 
again, when dropping into church for a while for a little talk with 
Christ, I would find it so filled with people that there was no standing 
room, because a novena was in progress; then with a sharp pang of pain 
I would remember that same church as I saw it every morning, barely 
dotted with a few people. 

Since childhood, my ears have heard the pure, unadorned chant, 
beautiful in its severe purity, raising its many voices as one, in prayer, 
adoration, tears and petition, supporting, lifting, inspiring every move- 
ment of the priest—become one with the liturgy, drawing the people into 
its ever raising hymn of love. And then to hear worldly music brought 
into the holy of holies! . . . it was just as if I had seen the profanation 
of something so sacred that I dared not speak about it. 


Well, so it went on, until I got hold of a copy of OraTe Fratres. I 
was like a pilgrim in the desert who suddenly found a fountain of clear 
water; and in my joy I had to go around and read this or that article to 
all and sundry. ... 

You know, I often feel that the liturgy of the Church, Mass es- 
pecially, holds all things in its face. There we find the love of the hus- 
band and wife, the Christian family: look at the water and wine, one 
mingled with the other, and no one can tell them apart, and both are in 
God. It is all things to all men—and that is what every Christian should 
be—it is the secret of that action we call Catholic. Youth is there—we 
use the best of grapes for the Wine and the best of wheat for the Bread 
—isn’t youth our best too?—it is there to be renewed eternally, and in- 
fused, changed into Christ. . . . I wish I had words to express this terrible 
awareness that comes to me—our Sacrifice! 

Some time before I visited you I attended Father Rogosh’s Eastern 
rite chapel on Mulberry Street, New York. It is the Russian church in 
union with Rome. How beautiful it was. So slow and reverent, so sim- 
ple—as the thingse of God should be. It was nice to stand and kneel only 
during the service; it brought home so vividly the majesty of God. We 
today are apt to forget it so easily, and yet the very word God should 
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make us remember that “at the sound of His name every knee shall bend.” 
I often feel like writing our world’s problems in the light of the attri- 
butes of God. This century of ours should be dedicated to His justice, as 
others were dedicated to His charity (St. Francis’ times)... . 

May his Holy Spirit abide with you always. 

Gratefully and sincerely yours, 
N. 
New York City 


VESPERS FOR THE FAITHFUL 


To the Editor:—I believe the meagre attendance at Vespers is not due to 
a lack of appreciation, but because folks don’t know what it is all about. 
“I can’t understand the psalms”; “The Vulgate translation doesn’t always 
make sense”; “Why should I pray in a mechanical fashion void of any 
devotion?”—these in general are the complaints, and valid ones indeed. 
For the psalms, you must admit, make difficult reading. 

We now have the Westminster Version of the Scriptures, 2 new 
translation of the New Testament by Father Spencer, and the psalms and 
canticles rendered into exquisite modern English by Rev. G. O’Neill. But 
the only Vesperal we have is one published by Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, England. 

I do believe that if we had an unusually fine English translation of 
the beautiful verses of Vespers and Compline, together with perhaps a 
helpful and inspiring commentary, all in prayer-book format, the eyes 
of an increasing number of Catholics would be opened to see the beauty 
and privilege of sharing in these parts of the divine office. We have such 
a work in German, intelligible for the simple layman of grammar school- 
ing, why not in English? 

Very respectfully yours, 
New York City Joseru P. BELLER 


ORATE FRATRES INDEX 


To the Editor:—I have just examined the “Index to OraTE FRATRES, 
Vols. I-X” and wish to express my appreciation of its excellence. The 
choice of subject headings, the use of “See” and “See also” references, 
the typography and paper, all contribute to a reference work which will 
be of great value to us and which should prove a model for other Cath- 
olic magazines in constructing similar cumulated indexes of which we 
are greatly in need since the suspension of the Catholic Periodical Index. 


Sincerely, 
St. Thomas College E. P. WiLicInc 
Scranton, Pa. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHURCH MUSIC IN HISTORY AND PRACTICE. Studies in the Praise of 
God. By Winfred Douglas. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 
1937. Pp. xvi-307. Cloth, $3.00. 


Here we have an important work by a distinguished musicologist, the 
Anglican canon of Denver. Designed with a view to deepening the ap- 
preciation of a rich heritage, the book gives a concise and accurate ac- 
count of the main lines of development of music in the Western Church, 
which is in its earliest aspects of special interest to Catholics; at the same 
time the author does not hesitate to deplore present-day abuses both in his 
own communion and ours, notably in the parts of the Mass sung by the 
priest, and in the case of the passivity not to say lethargy of the people. 


The information is set forth in an excellent style, brilliant and sen- 
sitive, which shows the fruits but not the struggles of an indefatigable 
research. I could only have wished some of the footnotes had been in- 
corporated into the regular text, to make for more fluent reading, and 
that the author had given an example of the Oriental roadside melody 
mentioned early in the text. The practical usefulness of this book as a 
guide to a general course in Church music is obvious, not only because the 
material is so clearly arranged, but also because the text is enriched by 
copious and valuable references to recordings of works illustrative of the 
various periods and styles. 

FREDERIC RUTLEDGE DALY 


LE GUIDE DANS L’ANNEE LITURGIQUE. By P. Pius Parsch. Translated 
from the German by Abbé Marcel Gautier. In 5 vols. Editions Salvator, 
Mulhouse, Haut-Rhin, France. 1935-1936. Paper, 1)2 fr. (less than 
$5.00 postpaid). 


If the aim of the liturgical revival is chiefly to spread a deeper and 
more spiritual understanding of the Christ-life in the Church as shared 
by the members of the mystical body, the work and writings of Pius 
Parsch at Klosterneuburg, near Vienna, may not be overlooked but must 
be enthusizstically commended. We have an English translation of his 
Liturgy of the Mass. Unfortunately, we have not yet an English rendi- 
tion of his Jabr des Heéles. But for those who can read French (though 
unable to understand the original German) this latter exceptionally im- 
portant work is available in a moderately priced form accurately trans- 
lated and well printed in five small volumes. Nor should those who are 
interested be overly concerned with the difficulties incidental to the use 
of a French book. It may be easily read by anyone with a college stu- 
dent’s knowledge of the language, if at the same time he has a fairly ex- 
tensive liturgical and religious French vocabulary. 
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The Guide dans année liturgique does more than direct the reader 
through the ritualistic variations of the liturgical seasons. It does much 
more than translate missal or breviary texts. Its caption might better be 
“A Spiritual Guide Based on the Liturgical Year.” Guéranger’s classical 
exposition of the liturgical year is mainly historical in treatment; Cardi- 
nal Schuster’s Sacramentary is chiefly historico-archaeological and not al- 
ways clear in purpose; Parsch neglects neither history nor the monumental 
evidences of the Catholic life of the past while he inspires to form in the 
reader a true and high spiritual sense. He is always clear. He not only 
instructs one to a better understanding of the Christ-life received in bap- 
tism and conserved and developed through the Eucharist, but he supple- 
ments teaching with the most practical directions for dzily living in ac- 
cord with doctrine. The primary value of the work appears in this that it 
combines instruction with multiple themes for fruitful meditation and 
concrete guides for action. There are two sections which form a short in- 
troduction to the first volume. These are entitled “Pour former la litur- 
gique” and “Qu’est pour nous l’année liturgique?” Though brief, they 
are remarkable for their accurate and succinct exposition of the essen- 
tial purpose of the liturgical spiritual revival. Alone, these are more valu- 
able than most of the pamphlets and explanatory treatises which have 
been written on the subject. 


The method used by Parsch is natural and simple. Each season of the 
year is introduced by a chapter which summarizes the spiritual aims and 
implications of the time as proposed by the liturgy. Then the essential reli- 
gious truths about to be taught or illustrated are indicated. Next are 
shown the methods used by the Church to develop the Christ-life in the 
members of the mystical body. These steps are usually followed by a 
schema graphically presenting as a whole the liturgical unfolding of the 
truth for 2 complete season. Finally, week by week and day by day, the 
basic or key instruction of the Church is noted, explained and applied 
to practical living. 

The form of presentation follows the ordinary divisions of the mis- 
sal and the breviary, using chiefly the “proper of the season” and the 
“proper of the saints.” Anyone familiar with either or both of these litur- 
gical books will experience no difficulty in assembling the two or three 
places in the text needed to give a complete picture of cach day’s mani- 
festation of the Christ-life. 

Priests will find this guide a mine of liturgical and spiritual infor- 
mation, a rich source of material for meditation and a storehouse of di- 
rections for lively pulpit exposition. If we have ever complained to our- 
selves and reproached our consciences that our breviaries and missals did 
not afford us the spiritual guidance they promise by their nature, Parsch 
offers a remedy to both complaint and reproach. Daily use of the guide as 
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companion to missal and breviary will make both richer in significance. 
Without supplementary material, the text alone will be more than suffi- 
cient for a year of spiritual reading. To those for whom the Sunday ex- 
planations of epistle and gospel are dry, because often-repeated stories, 
Parsch will give a new insight and interest. Seminarians should be encour- 
aged to use Parsch freely at least during their years in theology and even 
previously, if possible. They should do so not merely for the same values 
to be derived by priests from these volumes, but also because the guide 
will synthesize dogmatic, ascetical and mystical theology and will breathe 
life into textbook truths. In our own major seminary at St. Paul this has 
already been plainly verified. The first copies obtained by the seminary 
bookstore as an experiment were quickly bought and used. Subsequent 
word of mouth comment has since created a constant and growing de- 
mand. The laity who have been won already to use of the missal will 
profit unusually by this guide as a compendium of spiritual direction. If 
they have not yet learned to use the missal, reading of Parsch will make 
them wish to do so. 

Le guide dans lannée liturgique is not a book to be read page after 
page. Rather it is one to be digested by daily reading of the parts that 
apply to the day’s liturgical life. As such, it is unquestionably the best 
that we have at the present time. Each volume has a table of contents. 
There is no topical index. 

WituiaM O. Brapy 


THE HOLY GHOST. By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. Sheed & Ward, New York, 

N. Y. 1937. Pp. ix-341. Cloth, $2.50. 

This book is on a topic that should be of special interest to every 
liturgical apostle. It strikes a doctrinal keynote of the present Catholic 
or liturgical revival—the life of grace in its basic relation to the Holy 
Ghost. The author’s introduction of twenty pages is a striking analysis 
of modern civilization and its repercussions on our Catholic life and un- 
derstanding. The remaining chapters, whose splendid contents it would 
be futile to try to concentrate into a few lines, deal with the proper con- 
ception. of the Christ-life in terms of the Holy Spirit. In as simple lan- 
guage as possible under the circumstances, the author gives us an expo- 
sition that is both deeply theological and spiritual of the relation of the 
Holy Ghost to the other divine Persons, to the Incarnation, to the Chris- 
tian, to the life of grace. In other words, we have here the positive doc- 
trinal and inspirational description of what grace is, precisely the knowl- 
edge every Christian should have of it, but which is hardly touched by the 
frequent definition of grace as being that which makes us holy and pleas- 
ing to God. 

This is a book not to be merely written about or to be reviewed, but 
to be read repeatedly, not only for spiritual enlightenment but still more 
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for spiritual growth. One can only hope for it that it will long remain 
a standard manual for the spiritual life of Christians. 


V. M. 


MARIA SCHUTZHERRIN DER KIRCHE. By Dr. Matth. Joseph Scheeben. 
Edited by Joseph Schmitz. Ferdinand Schoeningh, Paderborn, Germany. 
1936. Pp. 103. Cloth, RM. 2.50. 


Whatever Scheeben has done is of exceptional theological value. The 
present booklet contains an essay by him on Mary as the protectress of 
the Church which was first published in the theologically hectic days of 
1869-70. It unfolds the rich doctrinal analogy between the dogmas of 
the immaculate conception of Mary, the sedes sapientiae, and of the infal- 
libility of the Holy See, the immaculateness of the cathedra sapientiac. 
Moreover the author brings out the special timeliness of the two doctrinal 
decisions in the face of the naturalism and the liberalism of the age, to 
which these dogmas are divine counter-specifics. None but Scheeben’s 
profound mind and soul could have plumbed the doctrinal and spiritual 
richness contained in these facts and dogmas and in their combination. 
The language is exceptionally clear and simple for the eminent theologian 


of the past century. 
V. M. 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE, London, England: The People of God. 
By Abbot Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. 1937. Pp. xviii-177. Cloth, 5s. 

DESCLEE & CIE., Tournai, Belgium: Der Katholische Pfarrgottesdienst. Messe 
und Vesper der Sonn- und Festtage, lateinisch und deutsch. 1937. Pp. 1- 
1,562. Cloth, 8.50 belgas. 

REV. WILLIAM W. GUNN, Groton, Mass.: The Latin Versicles and Responses 
at Mass According to the Traditional Roman Pronunciation. A double- 
faced, 12-inch recording. Price, $1.50. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Der Aussaetzige. By Rolf Fechter. 
1937. Pp. 176. Cloth, $1.15. Die heilige Theresia vom Kinde Jesu. By 
Otto Knapp. 1937. Pp. 154. Cloth, $1.10. Lebendige Seelsorge. Edited 
by P. Wendelin Meyer and P. Paschalis Neyer, O.F.M. 1937. Pp. viii- 
368. Cloth, $2.60. 

THE HOME PRESS, New York, N. Y.: Priest and People Cooperate in Holy 
Mass. By Rev. John J. Wynne, S.J. Pamphlet, ten cents. 

P. J. KENEDY &% SONS, New York, N. Y.: Juxta Crucem. The Life of Basil 
Anthony Moreau, C.S.C. By Rev. Gerald M. C. Fitzgerald, C.S.C. 1937. 
Pp. 328. Cloth, $3.50. 

W. H. SADLIER, INC., New York, N. Y.: Studies in Religion. For High 
School and Adult Groups. Catholic Morality. By Rev. Hilary R. Weger. 
1937. Thirty leaflets, n. p. g. 

SHEED & WARD, New York, N. Y.: The Holy Ghost. By Rev. Edward 
Leen, C.S.Sp. 1937. Pp. viii-342. Cloth, $2.50. The Prayers of the 
Missal. 1: The Sunday Collects. By Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 1937. Pp. 
92. Cloth, $1.00. 
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